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THE WHITE HORSE 
From a Photograph by T. E. M. and G. F. White, North Conway, N. H. 
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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


The third annual report of the Animal Refuge 
League, Portland, Me., is most interesting and 


encouraging. Mrs. Addison S. Thayer, Io 
Deering street, started this work and is superin- 
tending it. During the last year the Refuge re- 
ceived 181 dogs and 1511 cats. A large num- 
ber of animals. deserted on the beaches are 
found and cared for by the Refuge. About this 
desertion of animals, Mrs. Thayer writes: “In 
some cases these animals are deserted through 
sheer cruelty and indifference, but more often 
the owners seem wholly unconscious of the 
hardships to which they are abandoning the 
creatures. . . It is hardly possible for summer 
visitors to the islands of the Maine coast to 
fully realize the conditions there in mid-winter. 
Many of these deserted animals die from hunger 
and exposure every year. . . To a mother cat 
with young, existence under these conditions is 
a desperate struggle, and every year many of 
these pathetic little families are starved and 
frozen on the icy ledges of the Maine islands 
and coast.” 


Mrs. Thayer tells tales of common cruelties 
to dogs and cats that can be duplicated in every 
State, and that make it far kinder to put ani- 
mals mercifully to death than to give them 
away carelessly letting them 
of further misery. 


imuber dete 
The report should be sent 


for and read by al! who are interested in humane. 


work. 


Mrs. Irene Rood, organizer of humane so- 
cieties for the American Humane Association, 
has recently been travelling in the South and has 
started societies in Meridian, Miss., Selma, Ala., 
and Macon, Ga. -Mrs. Rood was present at 
the convention of the Association which meets 
Nov. 12, 13 and 14, at the Commonwealth Ave, 
Baptist church in Boston, and was one of the 
speakers at that convention. 


A clipping from a newspaper has been 
sent to us that tells of two humane work- 


risks 


ers. Miss Stella and Miss Madeline Mills, 
wealthy young women of the Bronx, whose 
home is on Kingsbridge terrace, have just com- 
pleted at a cost of about $10,000, a kennel which 
will be used almost exclusively for dogs found 
wandering friendless and homeless. The young 
women are among the most active workers in 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and for several years any “tramp” dog 
or cat that happened along would find a home 
with them. Recently their kennel was over- 
crowded with “vag” canines and felines, and 
they then determined to fit out a new kennel. 
One section of the kennel will be devoted to 
prize winning dogs, of which they own 20. The 
rest of the kennel is so arranged that it will ac- 
commodate 200 or more dogs and any cur that 
wants a good home, with plenty of good food, 
can have it for the asking. 

The Mills sisters’ home is on a hill which is 
used by teamsters during every hour of the day. 
One of the sisters can usually be found on the 
hill ready to offer cash to teamsters with light 
wagons to give a pull to the men with heavy 
loads. 


A report from the Pasadena, Cal., Humane 
Society, now entering its fourth year, Mr. E. L. 
Conger, president, tells that 220 animals were 
examined, 31 relieved, 54 suspended =irom 
labor, and 151 destroyed. This is good, but 
the question may always be raised: “How do 
you know that the animals were suspended 
from labor?” A mere warning or command 
that a man shall not work his horse amounts 
to very little unless the case is watched closely. 
Horses that are condemned as unfit for labor 
are often sold, and’‘in one or two weeks’ time 
disappear as if the earth had swallowed them. 
One recent case was an old, lame, very miser- 
able horse that should have been killed. It 
wes found that he was sold, and upon follow- 
ing him to the purchaser it appeared that this 
man also had almost immediately sold him 
again and would not tell where he had gone. — 

This gambling in feeble old horses, selling 
them, or trading them off, as long as they can 
stand, is a common crime and deserves heavy 
punishment. ‘To secure such horses for a small 
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sum and have them humanely killed reduces 
their number. Only a small sum should be 
given for them, otherwise it encourages the 
Meiereelt the men in this criminal. business 
know that they are going to be followed up 
closely and watched by an agent of a humane 
society they will sell the old horse to the agent 
for a small sum. If the agent will not buy the 
horse the owner will find a chance to sell or 
trade him elsewhere. To rescue old horses they 
must be got out of their owner’s hands at once. 
Lame and tired horses needing rest are usually 
sold because their owners say they canno 
afford to keep them idle, and this is when the 
homes of rest and free hospitals have a chance 
to do much good, by resting horses for poor 
men who cannot afford to pay for their board 
while they are recuperating from accident oi 
hard work. Such are the horses the Animal 
Rescue League is taking, and we keep them a: 
long as the owner will let them rest. 


Work on the Beaches 


The League has begun to send to the beach- 
See eral our avent found deserted cats. 
At Revere a member of the League is gather- 
ing in homeless cats and we send there often. 
We send often to Winthrop, also, and shall try 
to send to greater distances if we can afford 
to do so. We have so many calls in and near 
Boston we need extra help for the work on the 
beaches. 


A very rainy afternoon last month a shutter 
blew open in a vacant house in South Boston, 
where a member of the League lived. .Inside 
the window of a second story,,up against the 
panes, could be seen a terribly emaciated cat 
looking out. 
notified, an agent sent. The neighborhood was 
questioned, but no one knew where a key of 
the house could be had, and they said the house 
had been closed a month. The agent got a 
ladder, went up to the window, broke a pane 
of glass, opened the window and ‘got the cat, 
who was very weak, and far gone with starva- 
tion. It was not easy descending the ladder in 
the storm with the poor cat on his arms, but 
this the agent accomplished. How the cat had 
lived is a mystery. 


The League was immediately 


In our last month’s magazine an account was 
given of a work for animals Mrs. Jeanette Ryder 


is doing in Havana, Cuba. The above is from 
a photograph taken of her cat and dog refuge. 
Mrs. Ryder is in great need of a stereopticon 
with which to interest the general public, and 
any money given for that purpose will be most 
welcome. Money or checks may be sent to Mrs. 
C. A. Humphreys, Evans House, Boston, who 
is trying to get together enough to purchase the 
stereopticon. 


Oh, do not let us wait to be just or pitiful or 
demonstrative toward those we love until they 
or we are struck down by illness or threatened 
with death! Oh, be swift to love! Make 
haste to be kind!—Amiel’s Journal. 


How far high failure overleaps the bound 
Of low success !—Lewis Morris. 
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Mack, the Parrot (An Extract) 


One dark November afternoon I came into 
the room in which Mack was usually to be 
found, and, wishing to read a bit of manuscript 
to one of the family, looked around to find the 
best light in the room. It happened to be at 
Mack’s window, where his cage was always 
placed upon a small table. I took a chair, and 
sat down with my back to Mack and the win- 
dow. 

“Well, I like that!” said Mack, in an ag- 
grieved tone. 

“T beg your pardon,” I replied, turning my 
chair, in order to soothe his injured feelings, 
whereupon he began one of his graceful dances, 
swaying his body to the right and left, as the 
Spanish ladies do their national dancing. 

One year the month of July was unusually 
cold. Through June our tropical bird had rev- 
elled in the summer sunshine and the sweet air. 
As the cold days came on, he discoursed chiefly 
upon the weather. 

“Mackie’s cold! Do you like the cold?” was 
his continual plaint; and the only way to make 
him comfortable, in the absence of sunshine, 
was to partly cover his cage with a thin woolen 
blanket, and in very cold and damp weather to 
let him sit for a few moments near the range in 
the kitchen. He often asks us to bring his 
“cover” if he is at all cold. 

When he first came to us, I would 
times carry his night “cover” to the piazza, and 
freshen it in the fine morning air and sunshine. 
The first time I did this, he called out, in alarm, 
“Where are you going with my coat?” 

In the long evenings of the country we miss 
the musical attractions of the city, and so in- 


some- 


troduce home music, singing, piano, or guitar. 
Our music is keenly enjoyed by the parrot, who 
expresses delight over his favorite tunes, es- 
He is fond, 
To him it comes as 
something that he likes, but cannot comprehend. 
He listens with evident enjoyment, 


pecially if they are lively and gay. 
too, of sentimental music. 


but says 


FOR YOUNGER 


nothing unless asked. Then he utters a mono- 
syllable, “Um, um!’ as much as to say, “In- 
deed, I do like it!” 

As a true son of the tropics, he prefers bril- 
liant and florid music. Among his favorites are 
Von Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance? sand 
Schubert’s “Moment Musical.” Another is Von 
Weber’s “March of the Bohemians,” which calls 
out from him delicious little squeals of delight, 
and at times a few strains ‘softly hummed, as 
if he were trying to memorize it. 

One evening we began to play a simple duet 
arrangement of Beethoven’s ‘Moonlight Sona- 
ta.” The music opens with slow triplets in the 
bass, low and solemn. This did not suit our 
gay Brazilian listener, who growled like a little 
bear, and then reproached the bass performer 
with “Why! Lou-ie! Lou-te!” | 

We laughed at him so heartily that it was im- 
possible to continue. Again we tried, but the 
erowls went on, and the “Moonlight” was post- 
poned to another evening. Yet our little critic 
gladly listens to Beethoven, as long as we avoid 
this incomparable work. 

Not being a trained musician, my “velocity” 
is Often at fault. If I omit a note, or “feel af- 
ter’ one, he sets up a queer little giggle as if he 
would say, “The idea of your trying to play!’ 

The singing of birds in the apple-trees awak- 
ens in Mack a strange mingling of emotions. 
Early in the season he was delighted; but later 
came a look of inquiry, as if he were asking 
himself, “How do they do it?” | 

He can imitate perfectly the cawing of crows 
and the crowing of the cocks. He likes to open 
the day by crowing, but prefers that we should 
ask fora “cockerel.” If we neglect tosaeue as 
one, he inquires, “Do you want a cockerel?” 
and then gives a perfect imitation of a cock in 
the distance. 

His fears are few, but they are ?rediae 
especial objects of terror are a lawn-mower and 
a carpet-sweeper. 

In color he is of a beautiful green, slightly 
mottled in the back, with black pencillings. His 
breast is, in the light, brilliant and iridescent. 
His face is of a rich yellow, and over his beak 
is a crestlike arrangement of cobalt-green feath- 
ers, very fine and delicate. His eyes are large, 
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and, when he is happy, lustrous. They are sur- 
rounded with fine, short eyelashes; the pupil 
very dark brown, almost black; the iris, amber 
in hue. The under side of his wings shows a 
rich indigo, deep scarlet, and a Moorish yellow- 
green. His “shoulder-knots” are of a brilliant, 
rich-toned scarlet, like poppies. 

At times he wearies of hearing about his beau- 
ty, as when I said to him, “Mack, your are a 
beautiful boy!” his reply was: “I have heard it! 
I can’t help it.”—Helen M. Knowlton. 


Bosco 

One summer, not many years ago, I had a 
long row of chrysanthemums on the south side 
of the porch that I took great pride in and cul- 
tivated them myself. The loam was warm and 
soft and in the spring, nearly every day when [I 
would up-turn the earth with the hoe, out would 
lazily hop one or more toads. I had to watch 
carefully, and when I would see the soil move 
-a little I knew a toad would soon appear. 

We had a cream-colored dog named Fitz, 
who was very fond of bread and milk. We 
would put it in a pan and tilt it against a walk, 
not far from the flowers. One day he left some 
of his breakfast and when I went out to work, 
there sat a big fat toad blinking his eyes and lap- 
- ping out his red tongue helping himself to bread 
and milk. It was too funny for anything to see 
him eat; he would finally get into the pan and 
slide around trying to get the last bite. 

We gave him the name of Bosco. All sum- 
mer and fall he took his meals from the pan. 
At first Fitz was disposed to: be too friendly 
with the new boarder, but we gave him to under- 
stand he was not to molest “His Royal High- 
ness,’ so he would turn his head to one side 
and gaze at the intruder, as much as to say, 
“Well, I like your cheek.” 

There were seven of us in family and we 
looked forward to the feeding time of our pets, 
and if we were at home, seldom failed to be on 
hand to enjoy the queer actions of our new 
friend and were very sorry indeed when it came 
time for Bosco to seek winter quarters. 

We’ve never seen the homely little fellow 
since, but have not forgotten him, and my two 
boys (now men) who loved to watch and feed 


the harmless toad, often speak of him; they love 
animals and the lowly creatures of earth the 
same as of yore and although they may never 
become great, thank Heaven they are gentle of 
heart. 

Sympathy and love for human and animal 
life is greater far then a hardened heart with 
the wealth of the world at command. 

Agnes Hoel Shores. 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Story of a Bay Mare (Founded on fact) 

When Nellie came into the possession of Mr. 
Roberts, an expressman, she was not an old 
horse. Once, not many years before, she had 
been a family horse and had had nothing to do 
but take out a light carriage with a kind driver 
behind fer jebiut aanmilies “chance, and move 
about, and when Nellie’s good master died the 
home was broken up and Nellie was sent to 
auction. 

The man who bought her had a grocery store 
and his boy drove her and took care of her 
when he did not forget it. Nellie suffered often 
with hunger and thirst; the stall she had was 
too narrow and she got little real comfort or 
rest when night came. Her skin was fine and 
sensitive, and she needed gentle brushing and 
cleaning; she was a delicate horse, and felt the 
cold keenly, so she often suffered on the street 
and in the stable when winter came. Poor Nel- 
lie! How she longed for the good home she 
had lost no one knew or cared. 

One day when tired out and over-worked, 
and weak for want of food, she fell and 
sprained her ankle. She began to limp so that 
her master, the grocer, was ashamed to drive 
her, and instead of putting her in the stable and 
sending for a veterinary doctor, he put her up 
in auction. 

As she stood with drooping head and aching 
legs a man who had an express route saw her. 
She was light for his work, and she was lame, 
but he saw that she had been a fine horse, and 
she was going so cheap he ventured to buy 
her. When he got her home he put her in his 
stable and worked over the swollen ankle, and 
Nellie’s spirits began to rise bare 
seemed a little brighter to her as she ate a good 


again. 
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supper and lay down in a stall wide enough to 
be comfortable in. 

She picked up rapidly under Mr. Roberts’ 
good care and was soon able to draw a light 
express wagon, though she sometimes limped a 
little. Mr. Roberts’ mother used her when she 
wanted to go out in their carryall, and became 
very fond of her, and all might have gone well 
with Nellie if Mr. Roberts had not had trouble 
in his business and lost money. 

One day he went home and told his mother 
that he would be obliged to hire out some of his 
horses. Business was dull and he could not 
afford, tomieed: them: alls lesmusts keep atic 
strongest and Nellie must be one to go, but he 
said he had promised her to a man whose work 
was very light. 

When Nellie went away, Mrs. Roberts felt 
so badly she cried, but she would have cried 
worse had she known all the misery in store 
for= poor. Nellie: 

The man who hired her was one of those sel- 
fish, ignorant and cruel men who have no more 
Techn ow lOmericmlOtscat ney dhVertianelomrie 
wagon they sit on. Their one thought is to 
get all the work they can out of the horse and 
give him barely enough food to keep him alive. 
They do not try to make the stable warm or 
to have straw for the horses to lie down on, 
and often the poor, hungry, tired horses have 
to stand all night or lie down on the dirty, slip- 
pery and cold floor. 

Nellie soon began to lose flesh and grew so 
weak that more than once she fell and hurt her 
weak ankle. When she was given her scanty 
supper the man pushed her aside harshly in the 
stall and sometimes kicked her to make her 
“stand over.” Sometimes she tried to bite or 
kick back in order to protect herself, but then 
she was cruelly beaten, which, of course, would 
make the temper of a high-spirited horse 
worse. It was evident she could not hold out 
to work much longer and the man who hired 
her began to be afraid of what Mr. Roberts 
would say when he saw her, so one evening he 
brought her back. 

When Mr. Roberts saw her the next morn- 
ing he said some pretty hard words about the 
man whose cruel treatment had brought Nellie 


NEALLIE ON HER ARRIVAL 


to such a state, and when his mother saw her 
shercried: 

“What shall ldo with her now: #Miise Ron. 
erts said gloomily.- “She isn’t fit to work. 1° 
can't afford to keep her when she isn’t working 
and I hate to put her in auction.” 

“Qh, nol” Mrs. Roberts said 
that. “You'd better kill her.” 

Now Mr. Roberts knew a veterinary doctor, 
a kind man, who was ready to advise about 
horses or help them, even if he were not going 
to get any pay, so he sent for him to come and 
look at Nellie’s ankle. 

The doctor came and said she would not be 
able to work for many weeks, for she was in 
very poor condition, Then he asked: “Why 
not send her out to the Animal Rescue League 
Annex in Dedham, where they have a Home of 
Rest for Horses? .I will answer for it they 
will take her. there.” 

_ Mr. Roberts was very glad to hear of such a 
chance for Nellie, and one day when his work 
was ended he drove out with Nellie and left her 
there. } | 

When Nellie found herself in a large box 
stall, under her a good bed of straw, and in 
front of her a window, out of which she could 
put her head and breathe in the cool, fine coun- 
try air, she whinnied with delight, but it was 
still better when morning came and she was 
led out into the pasture. She rolled and rolled 
with joy and it seemed as if nothing had ever 
tasted so good as the sweet, juicy grass. Every 


“Don’t do 
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day she gained in flesh and spirits, and after 
about ten weeks she looked so well that her 
owner, being then in great need of her, took her 
back to the city. 

It was a sad day when Nellie left the Home. 
The caretaker was sad; the president, being 
only a woman, cried; and the veterinary doctor 
warned Mr. Roberts that Nellie’s lameness 
could never be cured and would be likely to 
trouble her again in the city streets. The pres- 
ident sent for Mr. Roberts to come to her city 
office, and he readily promised her that he 
would carry Nellie back to the Home if she 
went lame again. 

About three weeks after Nellie had gone 
back to work the caretaker was busy up in the 
barn one day when he heard a loud whinnying 
and neighing down on the street. The noise 
was so loud and lasted so long he ran down 
the long driveway from the barn to see if by 
any chance anything had happened to one of 
the horses in the paddock near the street. 
What he did see was a light wagon in which 
was Mr. Roberts, driving Nellie. The gates 
opening into the Home of Rest are kept closed 
and Nellie stood outside waiting for them to be 
opened, and neighing at the top of her voice to 
announce her arrival. As soon as the gates 
were opened a crack she pushed her way in and 
ran, forgetting her lame foot, at a rate of speed 
that would have done credit to a colt, up the 
long driveway to the barn. 

Mr. Roberts, surprised and touched at her 
‘joy in getting back, said to the caretaker: “I 
guess I'll leave her here for good, she seems 
foeiikesit so mutch.” 

This happened some weeks ago. — Nellie is 
still at the Home in Dedham, and a few days 
-ago I saw her, tail and head well up in the air, 
galloping like a race horse from one end of the 


paddock to the other to bid farewell to a horse | 


she had struck up a friendship with, whose va- 
cation was just ended, and whose master was 
leading him away. olga Wages s 


For we are made for co-operation, like feet, 
like hands, like eyelids. 
another, then, is contrary to nature; and it is 
acting against one another to be vexed and to 
turn away.—Marcus Aurelius. 


To act against one 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


oe 


Outdoor Management of Horses 

Rearing in harness may result in troubles of 
an entirely different kind. Let me state a hypo- 
thetical but not uncommon case. A horse in 
a dog-cart, when only carrying two persons, 
has an extremely loose belly-band.. It can 
hardly be too long, and I advise ‘those who 
think they have it too long and loose to let it 
out six holds, and then, with proper balance, 
there is in driving a smoothness and pleasure 
totally unknown with tight or even moderately 
slack belly-bands. 

Suppose from any cause the horse rears, it is 
the duty of the coachman to keep him straight 
and .in line with the shafts, and then when his 
fore feet again reach terra firma the horse is in 
his proper position between the shafts. Now 
suppose the horse turns at right angles to the 
shafts, when his fore end is in mid-air, it is 
clearly seen that one shaft must come down on 
his back. With a loose belly-band no mischief 
will result, because the point of the shaft is not 
held down, but if the belly-band be tight the 
weight of the horse upon it may break the 
shaft, which is now across his back. 

Now a few words of practical advice to be- 
ginners on the prevention of rearing. 

Whenever a horse misbehaves himself, first 
endeavor to find the cause or provocation, and 
you are half-way to the remedy. Mentally 
place yourself in the horse’s position, making 
full allowance for his natural want of brain 
power—or maybe the lack of exercising that 
brain power—and consequent narrowness of 
ideas. Remember his increasing nervousness 
by reason of the evolution connected with mod- 
ern and misguided high breeding, and you will 
soon see the source of his anxiety, the removal 
of which re-establishes the bond of friendship 
between the horse and his rider or driver... . 

I must conclude with a more than fairly suc- 
cessful remedy for rearing, either under saddle 
or in harness. 

All rearing is caused by the bridle; therefore 
play lightly on the reins, with a delicate piano- 
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like touch, and you will not see much rearing. 
When a horse insists upon going his way, 
rather than yours do not provoke the conflict 
as you would in a boxing bout, but be diplo- 
matically indulgent, as would the nursemaid 
of a child with a too indulgent mother. Speak 
soothingly, never lose your temper, wait pa- 
tiently and confidently, and your confidence will 
be surely rewarded. Use neither whip nor spur, 
and even allow the horse to go a short distance 
his own way, rather than have a stand-up fight 
with a much more powerful animal than your- 
self. Indulge him with a companion horse, 
work him regularly and ever increasingly, and 
he will gradually yield to your quiet and diplo- 
matic policy.—W. R. Gilbert, in the Rider and 
Dniver 


To Fight Distemper in Dogs 

Simsbury, Conn., Sept. 26 (Special).—Joseph 
Ba lhomas; jt... 0i thismcityaslormern yale 
track captain, has started a movement, in com- 
pany with others, to make distemper in dogs 
impossible. Associated with him are Mrs. 
Eloise Kernochan of Hempstead, Long Island; 
Howard Willets of White Plains, N. Y., and 
Drij: He Haire Budgeport 

They have employed Dr. V. A. Moorse,. Dr. 
B. H. Buxton, bacteriologists, and Dr. James 
Ewing, pathologist, of New York City and Cor- 
nell University, to study the germ, and have 
issued a circular asking for subscriptions to 
carry on the work. Dr. William M. Polk of 
New York City, son of President James K. 
Polk, is secretary of the committee. 


A Little Spaniard 

He was a stocky little Spaniard, with the face 
of a fourteen-year-old, though his age, it devel- 
oped later, was nearer eighteen. 


He was stand- 
ing in front of a livery stable where the owner 
of a horse and conveyance was engaged in con- 
versation with the hostler. ; 

It was-the horse, however, which had his at- 
tention. He ought to have been hastening on 
his way, for a big basket balanced on top of his 
head indicated that he was out on business. If 
the basket had been placed on end beside him 
it would have reached the boy’s shoulders. It 
was full of dirty clothes. 


The horse was checked high and the check- 
rein worried him, for he tossed his head from 
one side to the other in his endeavor to obtain 
momentary relief. 7 

Suddenly the boy turned to the owner. 
“Senor, can’t you uncheck your horse while he’s 
standing here at least? That strap hurts him, I 
see,—it makes him feel like this basket on my 
head makes me feel. Uncheck him, while he 
stands.” 

The owner, somewhat astonished, complied, 
and the boy moved on.—From the Diara de la 
Marina. 


A Paris Horror 


Paris, Oct. 3——Some sensational revelations 
have been made in the press by Marie Lutgen, 
who is now a licensed cab-driver, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that she bears the title of Countess 
du Pin de la Gueriniere. In thevcourseso men 
investigations she has made the discovery that 
all the decent food that cab horses receive is 
paid for by kind-hearted drivers out of their 
own meagre earnings. In other words, the 
proprietors of the cab establishments find that 
it is cheaper to starve a horse, and when it 
drops dead buy another, than it is to keep him 


well fed. 


A Paris cab horse, she states, hardly ever. 
tastes hay or oats, but is just kept alive on 
rotten potatoes, moldy bran and barley, and the 
refuse that comes from breweries. She de- 
clares that one establishment even keeps a 
poor horse for the purpose of experimenting. 
It is harnessed into a sort of treadmill, and is 
fed, among other things, on pounded wood- 
shavings, which are gradually reduced, in order 
to find out the minimum limit to which a horse 
could be usefully starved. Among the com- 
pany’s drivers this horse is known as the 
‘“Chairman’s hobbyhorse.” | 

Mme. Lutgen tells other diabolical stories of 
cabmen keeping iron-tipped sticks wherewith to 
prod their worn-out beasts, and driving 
wounded horses day by day, purposely whip- 
ping them on their sores. If such fiendish cru- 
elty as this be-practised, even by half a dozen 
cabmen, the only thing will be to give up cabs 
altogether. Everyone has pitied Paris horses, 
half of them lean, weary, heartbroken jades, 
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which, when they are down, wish only to die. 
Mme. Lutgen’s conclusion is that the unfortu- 
nate Paris horse will have a better chance of 
a decent existence with a cabwoman than with 
a cabman. 


How to Keep Kitty Well and Strong 


You might .as well be out of the world of 
fashion if you have not an Angora cat. Now 
I will tell you how very important good care is. 

ieieeeroekeep her clean, rub into her fur, 
loose corn meal, then give her a good brushing 
and you will be surprised how clean her coat 
will look. Never give cold milk but just a little 
warm and once in a while an egg beaten up and 
put in the milk is a good thing. Plenty of veg- 
etables, but it is not always wise to give her 
much corn; fish and meat in very small pieces 
well mixed with the juices and then only once 
a week to make the variety with the milk is ad- 
visable. I find sardines help make a beautiful, 
glossy coat. Then plenty of catnip so kittie can 
roll in it. I always gather large bunches in. the 
summer and hang it up in a dry place ready for 
use, but you can get it any time well pressed 
in small packages for five cents, but I do not 
think it seems quite so good. We have had 
five or six Angoras and two of them are twelve 
years old, and I am not at all sure but they will 
live to be twenty, all from knowing the right 
way to take care of them—The Modern Wo- 
men. 


What the Meat-Eaters are Comling To 

Consul George N. Ifft, in reporting that high- 
priced meat has greatly increased the consump- 
tion of horse flesh and dog meat throughout 
the German Empire, especially in the. denselv 
populated industrial centers, writes from Anna- 
berg: 

During the year 1906 there were slaughtered 
for food in the Kingdom of Saxony (which con- 
stitutes one-thirty-sixth of the area and con- 
tains about one-thirteenth of the population of 
the empire) 12,922 horses and 3,736 dogs. This 
is an increase of 224 horses and 133 dogs over 
the year 1905. In all Germany, during the year 
1906, there were slaughtered for food 182,000 
over 1905 and of about 47,000 over 1004. 

Complete figures in regard to the slaughter 


of dogs for food in the German Empire I have 
not been able to secure, but fragmentary sta- 
tistics indicate that the total number was about 
7,000—probably more, rather than less. 

In the city of Chemnitz alone 698 dogs were 
slaughtered in 1906, an increase of 88 over 
1905, and during the same period 1,070 horses, 
an increase of 87 over 1905. While these two 
items show an increase of 175, the total num- 
ber of animals slaughtered for food in that city 
during 1906 was 1,685 less than in 1905. Sax- 
ony also consumed 214,640 head of cattle 
(steers, bulls and cows), 422,831 calves, 1,112,- 
714 swine, 206,082 sheep and 74,247 goats. 
These latter figures, excepting those for the 
goats, are all slightly lower than those for 1905. 

Horse flesh is very generally advertised in 
the German newspapers, especially in those of 
the large industrial centers, and most German 
cities have at least one market which makes it a 
specialty, claiming for it a higher percentage of 
nourishment than that of either beef, veal, mut- 
ton or pork. Neither is it unusual to find ad- 
vertisements of dog meat or for the purchase of 
dogs for slaughter. 

Nor is it possible to read the German news- 
papers for any length of time without coming 
to the conclusion that a great many dogs are 
killed and eaten that do not give up their lives 
under official inspection. News items detailing 
the arrest, trial, conviction and punishment by 
fine or imprisonment of men charged with kill- 
ing and eating dogs that belonged to others, 
sometimes valuable animals or cherished 
household pets, are not infrequent—The Rider 
and Driver. 


Dog, Protecting Puppies, Bites Two 


Because she thought James Galotz, ten years 
old, was about to steal one of her puppies, a 


black spaniel belonging to James Cogas, of No. 


19 Cherry ‘street, last night chased the boy, 
who lives at the same address, to the street and 
bit him in the right leg. Policeman Kelleher, 
of the Oak street station, struck the animal 
with his stick and was bitten on the right 
thumb. He beat the animal off and she was 
chained in: the yard again by Cogas. The 
wounds of the policeman and the boy were cau- 
terized. 
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ad EDUCATION 
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Farm Animals 


Men and women who have something more 
than a superficial interest in the horse and whc 
would like to be able to listen and discuss un 
derstandingly the merits of the horses they see 
and read about, can get a good amount of in- 
formation in condensed form from Types and 
Breeds of Farm Animals, by Charles S. Plumb, 
who is professor of animal husbandry in the 
College of Agriculture, Ohio State University. 
Mr. Plumb starts with the prehistoric horse and 
shows by description and illustration what tvpe 
of horse was man’s helper, perhaps three mil- 
lions of years ago. Next he devotes a chapter 
tc the beautiful Arab horse, which was first in- 
troduced in England, 1603-1625, and to Amer- 
ica probably in 1760. | 

The history of the thoroughbred is given 
much consideration. The thoroughbred derives 
his origin from the union of Arabian barb and 
Turkish blood with the lighter type of English 
horse. From this’ amalgamation came great 
stamina, remarkable speed, unusual endurance, 
and great symmetry of form. The names of 
many famous thoroughbreds in England and in 
America are given, beginning as far back as 
bye. 

The first thoroughbred to come to America 
is said to have been imported to Virginia in 
1730. The highest price paid up to 1906 for a 
thoroughbred is $187,500, which was paid for 
Fiying Fox at the sale of the Duke of West- 
minster in 1904. . 

Other chapters are given to saddle horses, 
roadsters, trotters (the highest priced American 
trotter is Arion, purchased by J. Malcolm 
Forbeés*ot” *Boston, 9 Mass. = fon $125,000, 
now owned by M. W.: Savage of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.),; pacers, coach or carriage 
horses, the hackney, French coach, Ger- 
man coach, Cleveland Boy, the draft type, the 
Percheron, the French draft, the Clyesdale, the 
Shire, the Belgian, the Suffolk, different types 
or breeds of ponies, the ass, and the mule. 


Fine illustrations are given of many of the 
horses reproduced from  photo- 
graphs, and many interesting facts. A list of 
books on the horse is given at the close of these 
chapters. 

Part Second contains chapters on ihe differ- 
ent types and breeds of cattle, sheep and pigs, 
all of which domestic animals are treated in 
the same manner as the horse, that 1s, purely 
from the utilitarian point of view. In the chap- 
ters on the horse, speed and = endipancem: a. 
considered, while with the meat-producing ar- 
mals the question of their value for food prod- 


mentioned, 


ucts, milk and meat, and incidentally as prize 
winners at shows, occupy the pages. With 
sheep, the question of wool is considered. 

The book is a valuable one for the farmer 
and breeder, and will be a help to all who care 
to know the points of valuable breeds, the illus- 
trations adding much to the value of the text. 
The real lover of these animals cannot help an 
occasional pang in turning page after page and 
finding nothing that touches upon the animal 
from a higher point of view. There are well- 
proven facts that show how much the physical 
condition of the animals we use for our cau- 
venience and profit is affected by their mental 
conditions. Not only do they suffer injury 
from lack of proper food, but from unfeeling 
and harsh treatment, which causes them to be- 
come nervous, frightened and irritable. Not 
to mention the duty we owe to these animals 
to make them happy, which few men who feed 
and use them think of, they will thrive better. 
live longer, and be of more use in every way 
to their owner when actual kindness is a part of 
the treatment bestowed upon them.—Published by 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Books 


It is not too early to think about books for 
Christmas gifts. Whether a book is just out or 
not does not matter if the young person we in- 
tend the book for has not read it, and good 
books are not as plenty as we wish they were. 
~ Brothers and Sisters by Abbie Farwell 
Brown, a book issued last year by Houghton 
& Mifflin, is a charming Christmas story, in 
which there is a little cat rescued by two kind 
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children. She is taken in out of the snow to 
have a very happy Christmas and a good home 
the rest of her life. There are good lessons in 
kindness well interwoven with the story, making 
it a book that cannot fail to have an influence 
for good. The story has eleven artistic illus- 
trations by the author’s sister, Ethel C. Brown. 

The Girls of Pineridge, by Charlotte Curtis 
Smith, published by Little, Brown & Co., ought 
to be given to every child of an age to read it, 
indeed, anyone from eight years up to adults 
can enjoy such a pleasing story. The purpose 
of it is to show how one loving, unselfish, kind- 
hearted little girl, though in the poorer ranks of 
life, can influence all the children about her so 
that her little world is filled with an atmosphere 
of love and kindness to every living creature. 
The illustrations, by Beatrice Baxter Ruyl, from 
drawings, add to the interest of the story, an 
interest which is well kept up from the first 
to the last page. | 


There are three books that should be in every 
child’s possession, if they are not already, be- 
cause they are so delightfully written, so deeply 
interesting, and so helpful in their suggestions 
of the value of love and thoughtful kindness. 
Almost everybody, young or old, has read that 
charming story of a little Swiss girl’s city and 
mountain life—Heidi, translated from the Ger- 
man of Frau Johanna Spyri, published by Ginn 
& Company, Boston. Heidi is one of the books 
that is cherished, not thrown aside, a book to 
be read over and over again. The very breath 
of the mountains is in it; one loves the child 
and the child’s home before the first chapter 
is finished, and Heidi’s cheerful faith and pa- 
tient endurance is a lesson to all grumblers, 
young or old. 

Moni the Goat Boy, and Other Stories is a 
volume by the same author and published also 
by Ginn & Company. The same beautiful spirit 
is manifest in the three deeply interesting stories 
contained in this volume, and while the book 
is not as well known as Heidi, it can be as 
heartily recommended. 

The Captain’s Dog, translated from the 
‘French of Louis Enault, is one of the best dog 
stories ever written and a story equally inter- 


esting to young and old. How a faithful dog 
is given away and the efforts he makes to re. 
turn to his master, travelling far by land and 
by sea, is not overdone, yet is exceedingly 
touching. The best of it is that the story ends 
well. It is a good book for a gift and to read 
aloud. The story is illustrated and is published 
Dye livayo Erovellan.Co: 


From a Letter Sent by a Member of the League 


A lady lost her lovely great cat, and after an 
absence of three weeks it was found in a steel 
trap, where it had gone stark mad, and as no 
one dared go near the once loving and gentle 
creature it had to be shot. Its jaws were white 
with foam and blood, and its teeth loose on the 
ground in the great furrows of earth torn up 
in its frantic efforts to get away. All this going 
on in the night near its home, waiting for a 
great lazy brute to come and dash its brains 
Out. 

Another person told me about hearing moans 
coming from a field, and he could see a white 
object going round like a top. He went there 
andestounds a (cat cing a fOx strap Sso.toro, and 
mangled the owner had to kill the poor martyr 
as quickly as possible. I could fill a book 
relating the cruelty of farmers’ sons who make 
a regular business of trapping, and next to 


. vivisection nothing can beat it in villainy, pure 


and simple. I have heard young boys compar- 
ing notes as to which one had found the largest 
number of muskrats’ feet in their traps set on 
the banks of the river, and Sunday school urch- 
ins;;too!s-Lthave sent “arléetter tovour village 
paper,-butiit. may not be used, as the editor 
had sooner relate the prowess of both male and 
female sportsmen. 


Fosco 


I have a little dog named Fosco, that weighs 
twelve pounds. He is a Boston terrier and has 
won a great many prizes. He has a shining 
brass collar and a box with a door in it to sleep 
in. I take him out every morning for a run. 
Sometimes I throw a ball and he runs after it 
and brings it to me. There is but one thing he 
does not like in the house and that is my doll. 
He is very jealous of her. He thinks he does 
not get petted enongh when she is around, and 
I believe he would eat her if he could. Yester- 
day he would not eat, so I offered his food to 
the doll, then I was afraid he would be sick the 
way he ate it.. He carries bundles every day 
from the store for me and does everything | 
tell him to. Anna O’ Keefe. 
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Do Hens Reason? 


We are sometimes influenced by a theory or 
statement which observation may contradict. 
For instance, the saying, “As stupid as a hen,” 
is a detriment to the appreciation of this hum- 
ble fowl. I question whether the hen is a stupid 
animal. 

Early last winter, after the cold weather had 
come, and the frost had stiffened the vines and 
twigs, one bleak day I saw a hen perched on the 
stems of a grape-vine which grew on a piazza. 
She was high above the ground, trying to reach 
some shrivelled grapes, which still hung upon 
the vine. She evidently wanted those frozen 


grapes very much. She edged out on a strong 


stem as far as she dared. Then she cautious- 
ly put one foot on a slender stem, to see if she 
might trust its strength. Thinking she could, 
she cautiously brought forward the other foot. 
At last, by wise balancing, she stretched her 
neck far enough to peck the grapes. For every 
grape that she pecked and swallowed, at least 
three or four fell to the ground; but she per- 
severed, until she took the last one on the bunch. 

Then she looked sideways and overhead, to 
find another bunch, and went again through the 
same cautious process to obtain it; and again 
many grapes fell to the ground, as she shook the 
twigs. The reward was small for the danger 
and effort required. Thus she moved from 
place to place, reaching what she could, and lin- 
gering with a disappointed glance at those which 
she could not reach. 

She was now so high up, she scarcely knew 
how to get down. She did not want to fly 
down, but at last made up her mind that she 
must. 
she came. What did she do? 
Run off to the barnyard? No, she remembered 
the fallen grapes, and searched about in the cold 
grass until she had eaten every one. 

Then she walked off a little way, and turn- 
ing, contemplated the upper branches anew, 
stretching her head this way and that, saying 
as plainly as language could do, “I wonder if 
there is any possible way for me to get those 
grapes?’ and, wisely concluding that there was 
no possible way, she gratefully walked off to 
join her companions. 


And down 


How many conditions of mind did the hen 
evince? 

First, perseverance in obtaining the frosted 
fruit. Second, caution-in trying the strength 
of the little stems. Third, a sense of equilibrium, 
in poising herself. Fourth, observation, in no- 
ticing the fall of the grapes. Fifth, memory, 
shown by looking for them afterward. Sixth, 
calculation, and a willingness to encounter dif- 
ficulties, if only she could effect her purpose. 
Seventh, a sensible resignation, when she had 
satisfied herself she could not. Eighth, a charm- 
ing feeling of content that she had done what 
she could. A long sequence of mental ideas. Is 
it true to say that this hen was stupid? She 
could not have been stupid. 

Moreover, two days later the same hen re- 
membered this grape-vine, and by some means, 
I know not how, got upon the roof above it, 
where she had a fine survey of the swinging 
bunches. I doubt whether she reached a single 
grape by hazarding so much, but she showed that 
she was not a coward.—From “The Cheerful 
Better: 


Situatlon Wanted 

A refined woman, at present employed in New 
York, seeks domestic position, as companion or 
houseworker, in adult family who are pitiful to 
animals. For address, reference, etc., please 
apply to Our Fourfooted Friend, 51 Carver 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Still would I climb with eager feet 

Though towering height on height appears. 

Christopher P. Cranch. 


Mrs. Benson, 36 Cottage Street, Cambridge, 
cites an interesting case of healing a gathering | 
in the throat of her pet cat with that liquid 
X-Zalia. Thc wound wasa gaping one and 
the case was almost hopeless, still Mrs. Benson 
kept putting this liquid on the wound and in 
three weeks the wound not only healed com- 
pletely, but the hair grew over it again. oYu 
can get this liquid X-Zalia from the druggist 
or by sending $1.00 to the X Zalia Corp’n, 
55-57 Batterymarch street, Boston, and they 
will promptly ship you a large bottle of Veter- 
inary X-Zalia.— Adv. 
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A LHAGUE CAT 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


Se 


A list of horses recently purchased by the 
League for very small sums will show the con- 
dition of horses that are traded about from one 
sales stable to another, put in auctions and 
“thrown in’ when a fairly good horse is sold to 
complete the bargain. Let it be borne in mind 
that these horses were all in use up to a short 
time of their purchase and that their owners 
were hoping to trade them off again to some 
one who would get a little more work out of 
them before they dropped dead, or were so far 
gone they had to be given to the horse-killer. 

1. Black horse, twenty years old or more, 
used in huckster’s wagon; injured by falling on 
the street; teeth entirely gone, weak and emaci- 
ated. His owner was trying to trade him off 
when the League’s veterinary doctor met him in 
Watertown on a wagon, threatened the man 
Withmearrest, and secured the’ horse: - 2. Bay 
horse, incurably lame; owner sent for docto1 
and was persuaded by him to sell the horse for 
Smialipstim. 3. “A roan horse, used in a. rag 
pedler’s team; old, thin, and crippled. Agent 


condemned the horse, paid $3.00, had him im- 


mediately killed. 

If the owner is ordered to send the horse him- 
self to be killed, he cannot be depended upon to 
do it; thus the League thinks the safety of the 
horse in such cases would better be secured by 
a payment of from three to five dollars, which 
entitles us to take the horse and have him killed 
by our doctor or the Brighton abattoir. In all 
cases we make sure that the horse is killed, not 
traded off again or used a few more days. 


I will give just here a case in point. A letter 
was sent to us by a member of the League in 
Winthrop, telling us of an old worn-out horse 
that had been worked on a tip cart all summer, 
but was going to be sent to auction unless his 
owner could sell him in Winthrop. The price 
asked was twelve dollars. The woman could 
pay six, and asked if the League would pay 
the other six and give the poor creature a short 
time of rest at our Home in Dedham. I wrote 
that I would do so, and the horse was to be sent 
a certain day. The horse did not appear, but a 
letter came a day or two later, saying that the 
owner of the horse, thinking to get a little addi- 
tional money out of his possession, let the old 
horse to a man for a day’s work and the man 
brought the horse back in a dying condition 
at night—literally worked to death. This is not 
an exceptional case; it is happening every day, 
and thus we feel that all the old horses we can 
rescue, even if their owners ought to be com- 
pelled to give them up, would better be bought 
from them than left twenty-four hours longer 
in their hands, for they have no mercy on them 
and no conscience concerning them. 

Here are a few more cases of horses bought 
last month. 4. Gray horse in good flesh, but 
in agony with broken down tendons of postern 
joints all around. Condemned; paid small sum 
LOmsecure  Mimiwats oltce. «95, .  Llorser with= fistula 
of shoulder; owner was working him with a 
burlap cover; horse suffering, very sensitive to 
touch, and naturally had become vicious. He 
was put into a sales stable, discovered by doc- 
tor, a hot argument followed concerning him, 
but the doctor bought him for a small sum. 

These five out of the ten purchased last month 
will give some idea of what we are doing and of 
how. we are using the money entrusted to us. 
In another column will be given a story of a 
horse now in our Home of Rest, Pine Street, 
Dedham. 


The League has received during the last 
month 135 dogs, 1,040 cats, and ten horses. As 
fast as good homes can be found, the dogs and 
cats are placed in them; but the number of 
healthy and desirable animals brought in is very 
small, and the number of persons willing to take 
a mongrel or a dog not perfectly healthy is still 
smaller. 
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The Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue 
League will be held. Dec: 2°and 3 at Copley 
Hall. Money must be raised for the work, which 
is constantly increasing, and there seems to be 
no other way whereby we can be certain of rais- 
ing as much as by this means. It is hard for 
is who have to work in it and beg for it, but 
they are not our dogs, cats or horses that are 
worked for—they belong to everyone, that 1s, 
it is everyone’s duty to help take care of them; 
thus we feel quite justified in asking generous 
help and crowds of purchasers. 


The magnificent two hundred dollar doll to 
be sold at the Fair will be worth seeing. Any 
one may have a chance of possessing her by the 
payment of one dollar. Generally speaking, we 
do not like to sel! anything in shares, but this 
cannot always be avoided, and the Princess 
Blanche Chatte, now in charge of Mrs. Thomas 
Russell, 3 Gloucester Street, could be donated 
by any one who wins her in such a way as to 
give an immense amount of pleasure. 

She stands 20 inches high, and her wardrobe 
is truly fit for a princess. In addition to this 
fine wardrobe she has a white cat that will mew 
and a poodle dog. Already the demand has be- 
gun for shares. 


————- 


The annual convention of the American Hu- 
mane Association was held in Boston, Nov. 12, 
13 and 14, in the Commonwealth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, at the invitation of Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, its former secretary, and Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith, one of the directors of the asso- 
ciation. Very interesting addresses were made 
on subjects relating to the suffering of children 
and animals. A large meeting was held on 
Tuesday evening at Park Street Church. A 
brief mention of special papers will be given in 
our next month’s issue. A paper on Homes 
of Rest for Horses was given by Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, in which she related interesting in- 
cidents connected with the Home of Rest for 
established by the Animal Rescue 
This home is some- 


The 


Horses 
League at Dedham, Mass. 
times confounded with Red Acre Farm. 
two are wholly unconnected, 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE GLINIG oe sie'roo 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. HKverything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constantattendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 
Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


GUSTAVUS J. ESSELEN 


Successor to J. C. WHITH 


Artists’ Materials 


Kindergarten Goods, Etc. 
Choice Lines of Holiday Novelties for the Children 


CHRISTMAS GOODS, CALENDARS, 
BOOKLETS, ETC. 


19 Bromfield Street, 7 BOSTON. | 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 

Price. 10. cents @aGhiasas 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 


Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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LOOK FoR DREAD ON ae 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


The Boston Pet Stock Co. 


DOGS, PET STOCK AND PIGEONS 


DOGS TREATED FOR ALL DISEASES 


The Famous TRIMOUNT REMEDIES 
36 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.YV. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, 


3 TO 6 P.M. DAILY. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartercd oak, 


silver maple, copper, zine, 


mahogany, teak wood, 
The price of each is 


steel, outside and inside cases. 
marked in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 


George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 


Jiphy ts! 


MALANLINES S . 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 


For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 


etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston 


CHARLES LIFFLER 


Insurance of All Kinds 


MORTGACES 
(1G Milk St. 1140 Columbus Av. 
BOSTON 


Notary — Telephone — Justice of the Peace 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer aud Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 


Tel. 679 Main 129 Pearl Street 
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William J. Longs Animal Stories 


Brier-Patch Philosophy 
By “Peter Rabbit ” 


Lovers of Mr. Long’s work will find in his latest 
book a new charm of an unlooked-for quality. 

A hint of the contents of this volume of cheerful 
philosophy is found in its dedication: ‘‘To those 
who have found their own world to be something of 
a brier-patch.”’ 


Northern Trails 

The chapters include stories of the wild life of 
Labrador and Newfoundland. The white wolf, fisher, 
salmon, wild goose and polar bear are some of the 
animals whose ways are studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails’’ which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 


‘*School of the Woods,’’ perhaps more than any 
other single book, has called attention to Mr. Long’s 
studies of animals and birds and has shown him to 


Following the Deer 

An intensely fascinating story of the northern 
woods, in which a huge buck is followed through 
the changing seasons—summer, autumn and winter. 


A Little Brother to the Bear 


This unusually interesting collection of animal 
tales is marked by that singular vividness and sim- 
plicity which are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. 
The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, 
so that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself instead 
of following another’s description. 


Beasts of the Field 


In this volume are collected all of Mr. Long’s 
now widely known animal stories published in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


A companion volume to ‘‘ Beasts of the Field.’’ 
In this book are collected all of Mr. Long’s bird 
stories, which first attracted popular interest as they 
appeared in the first three volumes of the author’s 
Wood Folk Series. 


be a keen observer and truthful recorder. 
Trade Department 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 29 Beacon Street, Bostulin Mane: 
SPRATT’S PATENT 


DOG CARES 


_ FAMOUS 
FOR ITS QUALITY 


AND IS 


THE BEST FOOD 
FOR DOGS 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


They will keep a dog in show form and working condi- 
Excellent for Field Trial dogs. 

Are fed exclusively at the principal dog shows of Canada, 

America, Great Britain, France, Germany, etc. 

They are used by the foremost kennel owners and 
breeders throughout the world. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish ; 

Send for FREE Catalogue, “DOG CULTURE,” which 
contains practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, also chapters on cats 


tion. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


OLD GRIST MILL CAT BREAD 


The tabbies like it and thrive on it. Makes them ’ Newark, N. J, Cleveland, Ohio 
healthy and wise. Fcr sale by all Grocers, Druggists SPRATT S PATENT St. Louis, Mo, Boston, Mass. 
and Sporting Goods Dealers. (Am.) Ltd. San Francisco,Cal. Montreal, Can. 


